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EVs—Ever Ready 
for the Road 


by Amy K. Jones 


Vrroomm...Vrroomm...The 
Honda Civic station wagon’s engine 
roars next to the nearly silent, fully 
electric 1971 Mazda RX-2. Ken Koch, 
the owner of the RX-2, looks to the 
left and proudly smiles at the driver 
of the station wagon, his wife. He 
looks ahead and squeezes the steer- 
ing wheel as if he’s revving the car 
with his hands. 

The signal turns green on this 
otherwise empty street. As the cars 
speed from behind the white lines, 
the street lamps reflect off the mid- 
night metallic blue RX-2. The license 
plate and frame of the Mazda reads 
“Powered by...108 VOLT... direct 
current.” The estimated quarter-mile 
drag race ends in a dead heat. They 
reach the chosen finish line at the 
same time, but neither car has ex- 
ceeded 55 mph. 

Koch, electrical engineer and 
former president of the Electric Ve- 
hicle Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia (EVAOSC), owns and main- 
tains his self-converted electric ve- 
hicle (EV). 

EVs were first introduced in the 
1800s. However, the invention of the 
petroleum-burning engine in the 
1900s gave people power and EVs 
quickly lost their appeal. 

The mid-to-late-1990s will see 
the rebirth of EVs as a major form of 
transportation. Standards set in No- 
vember 1991 by the California Air 
Resources Board demand that two 
percent of the cars sold in the state 
have zero tailpipe emissions by 1998. 
In 2003, the requirements will el- 


evate to 10 percent, thus ensuring an 
EV revival. 

Los Angeles has plans to be the 
first “EV-ready” city in California, 
making it the first city in the United 
States to accommodate battery-pow- 
ered vehicles. 

Los Angeles, Riverside, San 
Bernadino and Orange counties, the 
South Coast Basin, have more cars 
registered than the rest of the United 
States combined. 

EVs are four to five times as 
efficient as Internal Combustion En- 
gines (ICEs), which have anywhere 
from 200 to 300 moving parts that 
quickly erode. EVs only have one or 
two moving parts, which last longer. 

Also, EVs don’t pollute the atmo- 
sphere, unlike the air-processing ICEs. 
With gasoline-powered engines, air 
is heated to 2,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit, producing nitrogen oxides which 
get trapped in our atmosphere and 
unite with other pollutants to con- 
tribute to the Greenhouse Effect. 

Automobile exhaust emits at least 
90 percent of the lead in the atmo- 
sphere. A pamphlet by the California 
Air Resources Board, Facts 
About...How Air Pollution Damages 
Health said, “More than 18,000 tons 
of carbon monoxide are released 
into California’s atmosphere every 
day, mostly emitted by motor ve- 
hicles.” Sulfur dioxide is also re- 
leased during the combustion of fuel. 

Although EVs themselves do not 
produce pollutants, power plants that 
produce the electricity needed to 
charge the EV batteries do. The state 
regulates the utilities’ emissions and, 
since 80 percent of Los Angeles’ 
electricity is produced outside its 
basin, EVs will assist in the elimina- 
tion of smog. 

The South Coast Basin draws its 
power from Southern California 
Edison and the Los Angeles District 
of Water and Power; most consum- 
ers make use of this power during 
the day. There is enough power 
during off-peak hours to charge 
800,000 EVs (which take from six to 
eight hours to charge) without 
changing the plants infrastructures. 

The major vehicle producers, 
known as the Big Three—General 
Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co. and 


Chrysler Corp.—have examined al- 
ternative fuels and have decided to 
invest their time and money in EVs as 
their emission-control cars. 

If the Big Three began to sell EVs 
today, the cars would cost in excess 
of $20,000. They usually don’t pro- 
duce a car unless they know at least 
100,000 units will sell. The future will 
see the mass production of EVs, but 
for now they will remain a low- 
volume product. 

Their rebirth and the new Cali- 
fornia air quality standards have pe- 
troleum companies looking for their 
own alternatives. 

ARCO produced two alternative 
burning fuels, EC-X and M85. EC-X 
will reduce vehicular emissions an 
average of 3.8 million pounds per 
day, and will run in current vehicles 
without modifications. M85, a com- 
bination of 85 percent methanol and 
15 percent gasoline, will require ICEs 
to be modified. Fuel testing will con- 
tinue until their public debut, which 
ARCO hopes will be in time to comply 
with California’s 1998 standards. 

Though ARCO wants its new 
products to be used by all drivers, the 
U. S. government plans to go further 
in the development of EVs. 

The Big Three and the U.S. gov- 
ernment have decided to combine 
their strength and knowledge to cre- 
ate a battery that will go farther 
without a charge. 

Currently, the lead-acid batteries 
used in EVs cost around $1,500 and 
require replacement every 20,000 
miles. 

The eradication of problems, 
such as high cost and lack of long 
distance drivability, will allow GM to 
have its first Impact on the streets in 
seven years, Ford to have its Escort 
vans en route by the mid-to-late- 
1990s and Chrysler to have its TEVans 
on the road by 1995 or later. 

Some people, like most of the 
185 members of the EVAOSC, aren’t 
waiting for the Big Three; they al- 
ready own electric vehicles. The 
EVAOSC started in 1970 and became 
the world’s largest EV club. The 
Southern California hobbyists con- 
stantly compete to develop the ulti- 
mate EV by adding voltage or chang- 
ing parts to better suit their purposes, 


ee 
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whether they desire speed or range 
or both. 

The average family has two cars, 
one of which seldom goes more than 
20 to 25 miles a day. The only basic 
necessity for conversion is that the 
car be as light as possible. A family 
could electrify the lighter of its two 
cars and use the other for long dis- 
tances—at least until longer lasting 
batteries are developed. 

Conversion from an ICE to an EV 
costs around $4,000, plus another 
$1,000 for speeds of more than 70 
mph. Koch, who supplies conver- 
sion components and has 10 years 
experience with EVs, said that con- 
version requires from 40 to 200 hours 
of labor. 

Once a year, the EVAOSC spon- 
sors a rally in Ontario, California that 
provides exposure for EVs and sets a 
date for members to complete con- 
versions. The main event is a com- 
petition to see whose EV will last the 
longest without a charge. Koch holds 
the record of 127 miles. 

Breaking records with longer 
lasting batteries may inspire others to 
build their own EVs, but petroleum 
companies could cause problems. 
ICEs supply a large portion of the 
petroleum companies’ profits. Koch 
said that the petroleum industry holds 
10 times the power in terms of dol- 
lars than Congress and the president 
combined. The industry knows that 
the dinosaur juice is disappearing. A 
study done two years ago revealed 
that our oil reserves cannot keep up 
with our consumption. In approxi- 
mately 26 years, the oil will be gone. 

Society has fought since 1925 to 
hold onto the speed, power and 
security that an ICE offers. Now, the 
near-extinction of crude and the pos- 
sible destruction of our Mother Earth 
is forcing an evaluation. The California 
Air Resources Board said it is time to 
give our atmosphere a break. The 
EVAOSC, the Big Three and the 
United States government believe 
that with collaboration, the develop- 
ment of EVs will help create a safer, 
cleaner environment. 

The race to develop the best EVs 
is no longer a competition between 
auto dealers, but a struggle to get to 
the top together. [amare) 


The Debt Trap 
by Judith Sando 


In just a few short moments the 
outfit she had eyed for weeks in 
Nordstrom, South Coast Plaza, would 
be hers. Of course, she shouldn’t buy 
it. She certainly couldn’t afford it. But 
she could charge it, and pay later.... 

Wondering if her credit card was 
beyond its limit, Charlyn Ware 
reached across the counter to hand 
her Nordstrom card to the smiling 
salesperson. 

Moments later, while thinking of 
her plans for that evening and of 
wearing her new outfit, the ultimate 
embarassment occurred. 

“I’m sorry ma’am, but your card 
has been declined. Would you like 
to try another form of payment?” 

“No,” sighed Charlyn to the 
salesperson, feeling a thousand piti- 
less eyes instantly focused upon her. 
“But could you hold it for me?” 

“Sure, we can hold it for three 
days.” 

“Thanks, I’ll come back.” 

But Charlyn would not be back. 
Her card is maxed, just like five of 
her eight other credit cards. 

Charlyn is not alone; thousands 
of Southern California collegians have 
gone credit crazy. “Instant Credit!” 
“Student MasterCards!” Right at their 
fingertips, a deck of plastic cards 
becomes their ticket to dinner, drinks, 
clothes, shoes, vacations and cel- 
ebrations. And, above all, debt. 

Many students have dug deep 
financial holes for themselves. Liv- 
ing the Southern California dream 
can be expensive—it comes with the 
territory. 

Students can turn to part-time 
jobs, but the money earned is not 


~ enough to buy the good life. So, 
many students take a short cutand 
opt for credit. 

Today, bank card companies 
station themselves throughout col- 
lege campuses. Ten years ago it was 
the college senior who received 

credit card applications in the mail. 
It made sense; they were ap- 

proaching graduation and jobs 

that would enable them to pay 
credit card bills. It was a selective 
process. 

In their fierce competition to find 
new customers, creditors have re- 
laxed their policies. “It’s a lot easier 
for a student to be approved for 
credit,” said Wells Fargo Bank New 
Accounts Agent Margaret McCarthy. 
“We don’t require any previous credit 
for student applicants.” 

Charlyn feels it was too easy. 
Citibank, for example, advertises high 
lines of credit and low monthly pay- 
ments: “We say YES! to students!” 

“They want you to think, ‘How 
can I resist?” And I sure fell for it,” 
Charlyn said. 

When she started school in 1989 
at California State University, Long 
Beach, Charlyn was struck by the 
high cost of Southern California liv- 
ing. Then, it was Citibank to her 
rescue. “They were right on campus, 
and one day I figured ‘what the heck?’ 
and filled out an application for a 
student Visa,” Charlyn said. “I got my 
new card in the mail about three 
weeks later, even quicker than they 
told me I would.” 

Now, nearly $6,000 in debt and 
buried in monthly payments, Charlyn 
sees how quickly things add up. 
“Before I knew it, I couldn’t even 
afford the minimum payments!” She 
currently pays more than $250 each 
month in credit card bills. The bal- 
ance on each of her cards is so high 
that even the minimum monthly pay- 
ments (at nearly 20 percent interest) 
are just too much to handle. 

She is one of many students who 
has cashed in on the ‘buy now, pay 
later’ credit world. According to 
Charlyn, the system is unfair. “They 
had no business giving me credit 
cards,” she complained.“ButI had no 
business getting them. It’s my own 
fault.” 
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No one dragged Charlyn to stores 
and forced her to purchase things 
she couldn’t afford. “I got myself into 
trouble. And now I’m living month- 
to-month wondering if I'll be able to 
pay my bills. A few times I’ve even 
had to use one credit card to pay for 
another. But even that only goes so 
face 

There are, however, debt-free 
students out there. Kelly Little, a 21- 
year-old CSULB senior, continues to 
stay clear of the credit world. “Most 
of my friends rely heavily on their 
credit cards,” she said. “They get 
carried away and end up spending 
money they don’t have.” 

Kelly admits to credit card temp- 
tation, butis relieved she hasn’t given 
in. “Credit cards are nothing but 
trouble,” she insists. “The best way to 
stay out of debt is to stay away from 
credit cards altogether!” 

Many students use their credit 
cards just to survive. They pay for 
school fees, books, automobile ex- 
penses and sometimes even rent. 
Although they aren’t relying on credit 
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for extras, they’re relying on it never- 
theless. 

McCarthy confirms that the ma- 
jority of student credit customers at 
Wells Fargo Bank stick to minimum 
payments. Their payments cover 
mostly interest, making only a small 
dent in their principal balance. “It’s 
sad,” she said. 

“Once you’re in deep, there’s 
almost no way out,” admits Charlyn. 
“It takes no time at all to max a credit 
card, but forever to pay it off.” $ 


Book Banning: 
Subtle Censorship 


by Heather Dinsdale 


Have you ever had difficulty 
finding a particular book in the li- 
brary? It may not be just bad luck, you 
may be the victim of the latest form of 
censorship. 

The ritual of book burning with 
hungry, glowing flames feeding upon 
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a diet of bound words has given way 
to amore covert, difficult-to-detect 
method. Today, self-appointed cen- 
sors check out books from libraries 
and then “conveniently forget” to 
return them. 

Topics such as the occult, witch- 
craft and other controversial subjects 
prove difficult to keep in circulation. 
The Los Angeles Times reports that 
these censors quietly check out the 
books and leave the library. But 
come the due date, patrons fail to 
return them. The librarians send 
overdue notices which are sometimes 
challenged or simply ignored; other 
books fines are paid. The library then 
reorders a new copy, which is 
promptly checked out and “lost” 
again. 

Joan Blumenstein, librarian for 
the City of Orange Public Library, as 
quoted in The Los Angeles Times, said, 
“You tend to think, ‘Well, is this book 
going to last if I buy it?’...It’s a sort of 
self-censorship.” 

And just who is stealing these 
books? Dr. Donald Melichar, a Cali- 


MEX 


fornia 
Satraatse 
University, 
Long Beach 
professor 
said, members 
of certain religious 

factions pose the most obvious 
menace. 

“Books that portray families in 
non-traditional ways or the sexes in 
non-traditional roles,” said Melichar, 
tend to threaten the religious groups, 
who, he believes, steal the books 
from libraries as a result. 

“They have this notion that they 
know what's good for the rest of us, 


and they feel they have to protect 
us,” said Melichar. 
Some classics disappear at 
alarming rates. Of Mice and 
Men by John Steinbeck, A 
Wrinkle in Timeby Madeleine 
L'Engle, Blubber by Judy 
Blume and even 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth—be- 
cause it supposedly endorses 
witchcraft—have all fallen prey to 
book censors. 

Catcher in the Rye by J.D. 
Salinger still tops the list of tar- 
geted books. “Caicherin the Rye has 
been kept alive by the censors,” 
Melichar claimed, adding that the 
public takes an interest in reading 
books labeled as dangerous by the 
censors. 

Checking-out or stealing books 
aren’t the only methods censors use; 
they also resort to vandalism. Ac- 
cording to a recent article in The Los 
Angeles Times, one Yorba Linda li- 
brary patron searched until she found 
every children’s book containing the 
word “devil” in it. It made no differ- 


ence if the word played a key factor 
in the plot or if it simply appeared in 
the book. She took the books home 
and crossed out “devil” in each book 
with a thick black marker, hoping to 
eliminate the word from the children’s 
vocabulary. 

How can this happen so easily? 
Judith Krug, director of the American 
Library Association, said libraries face 
many problems with book circula- 
tion, specifically the problem of 
missing books. “You can’t accuse a 
patron of stealing a book,” said Krug. 
Since librarians have no way of mea- 
suring integrity, they must accept the 
individual’s word. 

Some patrons, unable to find a 
specific or out-of-print book in stores 
check-out the book from the library 
and pay the replacement fee. Al- 
though the motives are different, the 
result is the same—censorship. 

The ultimate victim of self-ap- 
pointed censors is the public, losing 


not only access to a wide range of | 


reading material, but also finding 
access to information limited. YN 
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When I was 19, I got my lip 
pierced at the Gauntlet in San Fran- 
cisco by Jim Ward. It was my first 
piercing. [wanted to get it done but I 
really had no idea what the Gauntlet 
was all about. Essentially, I went in 
there blind. 

It reminded me of being at the 
dentist. I slid back into a chair in a 
small room where he cleansed my lip, 
marked the spot and then clamped it 
with sutures. The clamp shocked me. 
I started to get nervous because I 
couldn’t see what was going on. He 
pulled down my lip and showed me 
this huge, nail-like needle which I 
couldn't believe was used for the tiny 
ring about to go through my lower lip. 
Starting inside, with a piece of cork 
outside, he shoved the needle, by 
hand, through my lip. It only seemed 
like a second of really sharp pain. I 
didn't realize it, but my friends said 
when the needle pierced my flesh, my 
whole body lifted off the chair. When 
I looked in the mirror, it shocked me 
to see that huge needle coming out of 
my lower lip. Once the ring was 
through and the needle pulled out I 
felt fine. A few minutes later I started 
feeling really funky. Ihad never expe- 
rienced this kind of sensation. I be- 
came lightheaded and then the walls 
started turning purple and fuzzy. It 
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“I like the way 
metal feels 
when it goes 
through my 
body.” 
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went away after about five minutes. 
The rest of the day was pretty normal, 
except it felt like Iwas high oronsome 
kind of strange rush. It was a terrific 
feeling. After that day Iwas addicted 
to body piercings—I wanted more. 


Since that day over a year ago, 
Jason has affixed his septum, left 
tragus, tongue and left nipple with 
metal. 

Body piercing gives an intense, 
emotional sensation of pure rapture 
to the adorned. And it is these emo- 
tions that keep them coming back for 
more. There are many reasons people 
get pierced, and not everyone does it 
for the same ones. But the strength it 
gives to those who partake is very 
universal. 

“The most fundamental reason 
[for being pierced] is aesthetic; it 
looks nice,” said Jim Ward in an 
interview in the “Modern Primitives” 
issue of Research magazine. “Then 
there are sexual reasons, which may 
be divided into two sides: piercings 
to prevent sex and to enhance it.” 

“My first time [having sex] with 
my piercing was the most amazing 
thing,” said Alan (not his real name) 
whose genital piercing is called a 
Frenum. “I was more sensitive to 
dimensions and it felt really good. 


Danny Rachel Watt 


This metal rod was 
feeling out everything 
while vibrating at the 
same time. It’s kind of 
like curb-finders for 
your penis,” he 
laughed. 

Ward also ex- 
plained that in 
Borneo, even today, 
it is common for a 
male to have the head 
of his penis pierced. 
Women demand this, 
rejecting a man if he 
doesn’t have one, 
or bypassing one 
man in favor of an- 
other with a larger 
piercing. “This is 
a body art form 
with a lot of his- 
toric precedents,” 

Ward said. “It’s not 
pornographic or 
purely sexual.” 

“It builds self- 
confidence,” asserts 
Crystal Cross, profes- 
sional body piercer at 
Red Devil Studios in 
Hollywood. “It has really 
brought me into my own 
as far as who I am and 
what I’m about. It’s funny, 
now I have more freedom 
and I don’t have to put on 
this big facade.” 

Body piercing profes- 
sionally for four years, Crystal 
started at the Gauntlet in Santa 
Monica. She was trained by the 
renowned Jim Ward, who opened 
the infamous piercing house in 
1975. Later, he also opened a 
Gauntlet in San Francisco and has 
been living off his talents ever since. 

“My first piercing was done by 
Jim Ward,” said Crystal Gwho has 
done none of her own piercings). 
“When I called to make the appoint- 
ment they referred to him as “The 
Piercer.’ I had no clue. Then I started 
catching on—this is the guy that does 
everything, a real bigwig.” 

In the back of Red Devil Studios 
tattoo parlor is a small, yet comfort- 
able room, the part owned by Crys- 
tal. This clean office with white lino- 


leum 
floors 

is exclu- 
sively for 
body pierc- 
ing. Aestheti- 
cally pleasing 
photographs of 


piercings and tattoos, accented by 
leopard-skin easy chairs, adorn the 
office. A case neatly displays pierc- 
ing jewelry, from gold and silver 
rings fashioned with a ball on one 
end to barbells with balls on both 
ends. Or for the more daring—sharp 
ends. Crystal’s clientele consists 
mostly of dedicated followers from 
the Gauntlet and others who are truly 
serious about piercing. “We’ve been 
open almost a year and six months 
and we’re doing really well,” said 
Crystal. 

Accenting her smooth, fair skin 
and cropped blonde-brown hair are 
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Cross’ 15 piercings, including under- 
neath her lower lip, septum, tongue, 
labium—Crystal’s first piercing at age 
23—and clitoris. In many respects, 
displaying piercings changes the way 
wearers perceive things personally, 
professionally and even sexually. 
“The type of people I’m going to 
sleep with is going to change, because 
I’m sure some people will be horri- 
fied,” said Crystal. 

“Now it’s even starting to be- 
come more accepted for someone to 
have their nostril pierced,” Jason said. 
“Donny Wahlberg,” he added with a 
sarcastic droll, “from the New Kids 
On The Block, has his nostril pierced. 
You're starting to see more and more 
of those. I think it’s great. People are 
starting to learn that it’s okay to 


into causing others pain 
gleasure.,She pierces . 


and visualize t 
feel comfortab, 


playing and it W 
sphere whatso 
Findi 


fortable 


make sure Of, 
form and being 18 years of age 
requirements. For legal reasons, if, 
ensures that they have explained — 
how to take care of the piercing 
properly. The form itself tells what 
kind of piercing you received, how 


experiment with their bodies.” 

Raelyn Gallina, another profes- 
sional piercer, working in the Bay 
Area, has a definite spiritual relation- 
ship with her clients. “I’d say 95 out 
of 100 people will end up saying it’s 
been a spiritual act. I feel I’m in a 
position of serving someone when I 
pierce them; I take care of their 
emotional needs,” said Gallina in 
“Modern Primitives.” 

She feels piercing is an exhilarat- 
ing art form, taking the beauty of 
wearing jewelry a step further—not 
just adorning the visible body, but 
the hidden body as well. 

“She [Raelyn] isn’t into it for the 
S & M aspect,” said 24-year-old Ivy, a 
teacher at a local high school. “She 


long the healing process will take 
and general cleaning instructions. 
Piercers encourage clients to come in 
any time or call if any questions 
come to mind. 

Myths about piercing parlors 
conjure up images of shady opera- 
tions, dirty needles and unsterile sur- 
roundings. This is not the case at 
either the Gauntlet or Red Devil 
Studios. Everything is clean and ster- 
ile; cleaning techniques and topical 
solutions come doctor-recom- 
mended. Piercers advise seeing a 
doctor if a piercing becomes seri- 
ously infected. 

Personal attitudes tell another 
side of the piercing story. “Some of 
them are strictly decorative,” Crystal 


said. “Like my lip piercing. I like the 
way it looks, it’s very subtle and I 
think it makes my mouth look totally 
different—attractive. The tongue 
piercing is pretty much decorative 
too. It’s a fun piercing and it’s a good 
feeling. I love the way they all feel.” 

For Jason, piercings have put 
him more in touch with his primal 
urges and own consciousness. “I like 
the way metal feels going through 
my body. My lip ring is more of a toy, 
a decoration. I’m constantly playing 
with it,” Jason demonstrates. “Going 
to my nipple, the one that is pierced 
is totally sensitive,” Jason added. “But 
the other one, compared to it, is 
dead. People think I have a lot of 
piercings, but they don’t know the 
half of it,” Jason laughed wickedly. 


everyone though,” he added. “I'll be 
the first one to say that.” 

Just the mere mention of force- 
fully driving a needle through any 
part of the body, especially the more 
sensitive areas, may cause 
squeamishness. But those who par- 
take feel that the thought of pain 
involved can be controlled by the 
mind. “It felt good getting them done 
because I’m a real baby when it 
comes to that,” Kim said. “It’s a real 
accomplishment to get through it 
and not pass out or scream. I also felt 
really good after because I was on a 
total adrenaline rush.” 

When people hear about body 
piercing and the procedure involved, 
they usually cringe or shudder, make 
a face and wonder why in the world 


“It’s my own little secret.” 

“It’s kind of neat to know some- 
thing thatsomeone else doesn’t know 
bout you,” said Jason’s 19-year-old 
irlfriend Kim about her labium and 


maybe a few day: 
but it’s worth it. Pier 


would anyone want to do that to 
themselves—let alone make it their 
profession. Stereotypical attitudes 
toward sadomasochism and homo- 
sexuality surround body piercing and 
other body modification, like scarifi- 
cation. 

“There are a lot of judgment 
values that go along with it—like 
what are the neighbors going to 
think?” Crystal said. “There’s enough 
people in the world who don’t give 
a shit what the neighbors think.” 

“I’m not doing it just to be differ- 
ent,” Jason said. “If everyone else 
Started getting their lips pierced I 
wouldn’t take mine out because it’s 
not cool anymore. If it wasn’t so 
expensive I’d probably have my 


Siliien . 


whole body pierced.” 

The costs of piercings range from 
$20 to $25 for the piercing and any- 
where from $20 to $100 for the 
jewelry, depending on the size and 
intricacy of the piece. 

For Crystal, having piercings and 
being a professional piercer brings 
people into her life that she feels are 
interesting. She also said it keeps 
away those whom she wouldn’t want 
to associate with anyway. When 
asked, because of her looks and 
profession, if she is a sadist or a 
masochist, Crystal simply answers, 
“It depends on the day.” + 
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t is ten o’clock on Fri- 

day night in Orange 

County. The scene at 

the Santa Ana Bombay 
Bicycle Club begins to change as the 
sounds of clanking glasses, blaring 
videos and bellowing conversations 
subside to a murmur. 

Suddenly, a woman takes 
centerstage. No, she is not a come- 
dienne doing thirty minutes of stand- 
up or a dancer doing the “Robo- 
cop”—she is a singer; but she will 
not be headlining tonight. In fact, 
her job is to motivate the audience to 
get on stage and become gyrating 
Madonnas or blue-eyed Sinatras. 

But this is no easy task—at least 
in the beginning. The woman looks 
around the room while drawing ina 
deep breath. She is attractive, not at 
all the stereotypical lounge lizard 
that frequents Vegas dives singing 
accordian-accompanied renditions 
of Que Sera, Sera. Instead, Kelly Rae 
Alcott, 22, looks confident, energetic 
and ready to work the room. 

First, however, Kelly warms up 
the audience with an upbeat song. 
The spotlight compliments her 
golden California tan and long, silky 
brown hair. As she begins to sing, a 
few people look at each other and 
nervously flash you-think-we- 
should-do-it grins. After a few min- 
utes, names start to fill the sign-up 
sheet. 

“Why not?” some people ask. 
After all, this is their one chance to 
take centerstage. Well, at least for 
the duration of a song. 

To date there are 18 clubs in 
Orange County which have adopted 
this Japanese import called Karaoke 
(ka-rah-oh-kay), meaning “empty 
orchestra,” or more simply, 
“singerless song.” Translated, this 


means your favorite hits are played 
without the words so you can sing 
them. 

For more than 15 years, Karaoke 
has served as a favorite form of enter- 
tainment in Japan. This $3.5 billion 
industry is not only a preferred source 
of relaxation, butis also recommended 
by Japanese businessmen eager to 
impress their clients. 

During the early 70s 
in Japan, Karaoke was 
unknown until K. Takagi, 
a record store owner, 
stumbled upon an idea 
after observing people in 
nearby bars. He discov- 
ered that they enjoyed 
singing current jukebox 
tunes. Yet there was no 
machine that simply 
played the instrumental 
part of the songs. 

Takagi’s idea com- 
bines the high-tech qual- 
ity of laser disc sound to 
supply the singer with 
background music witha 
built-in decoding mecha- 
nism to display lyrics on 
video monitors. As the 
music plays, the verses of 
the song become highlighted on the 
screen. 

In addition, the system has a 
digital key controller that changes the 
tonality or pitch of the song to adjust 
to the singer’s vocal range. Included 
is a book that lists over 2,000 songs, 
from “Great Balls of Fire” to “The 
Greatest Love of All.” 

Karaoke is just one more facet of 
Asian culture that has crept into the 
Southland. Which brings us back to 
Orange County. Located just across 
from South Coast Plaza, the Bombay 
Bicycle Club is one of the first to bring 


Karaoke to the area. It offers Karaoke 
from Wednesday through Saturday, 
beginning at 9 p.m. On Sundays the 
club sponsors a “Lounge Lizard Con- 
test” starting at 8:30 p.m. 

Since the Bicycle Club acquired 
its Karaoke system in 1990, it has 
attracted a loyal following, including 
everyone from businesspersons to 


professionals to college students. 
Friday nights are especially crowded, 
drawing people of all ages to this 
trendy hotspot. 

“What's different about the Bi- 
cycle Club is that it provides a com- 
fortable atmosphere,” said Kelly. A 
former female vocalist winner on 
Star Search, Kelly has been the host 
of Karaoke nights at the club for 
more than a year. She thinks the laid- 
back surroundings encourage her 
customers to be less apprehensive. 

As for the club’s regulars, they 
seem taken with both the crowd and 
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the club’s motif. The decor, taken 
straight out of a “Tarzan Goes Or- 
ange County” movie, sports wicker 
chairs, bamboo pillars and jungle 
animal murals. 

James Fahnestock, 28, a frequent 
visitor to this corner of the jungle, 
carefully scans the book of songs, 
trying to find the perfect tune. “I 


usually choose a variety that seems 
vocally challenging,” said James. Fi- 
nally, he hands his request card to 
Kelly, who introduces him. 

After a mild wave of applause, 
James steps up to the microphone. 
“Don’t you think I look like M.C. 
Hammer?” he said ina mocking tone. 
He is a far cry from Hammer—per- 
haps a close second to Michael Bolton. 
Suddenly, Michael Jackson lyrics 
pulse overhead on the video screen 
as the background music picks up 
intensity. When James begins to wail, 
the audience is mesmerized by his 


voice and his commanding stage 
presence. 

As the song ends, James puts his 
hand to his forehead and brushes 
back his long, wavy locks. The audi- 
ence, impressed by his powerful 
performance, applauds wildly. He 
returns to his seat with a satisfied 
look and takes a sip of coffee. 

Although singers 
like James have excep- 
tional vocal cords, that 
does not discourage the 
less-gifted from trying. 
Most people view the 
sing-along experience 
as a way to have fun 
and are more apt to vol- 
unteer when others are 
there to support them. 

On busy nights, the 
waiting list may include 
as many as 50 names; 
undaunted, budding 
vocalists patiently await 
their turn. 

“On Wednesday 
nights, we get fraterni- 
ties and sororities from 
the University of Cali- 
fornia, Irvine,” said Ron 
Jaycocks, 31, a Bombay 
Bicycle Club server. Ron added that 
after a few drinks, people are more 
than willing to sing. 

While some find the courage 
through aicohol, others rely on sheer 
determination. Cathy Nelson, 38, and 
her husband, Shawn, 37, said that 
they view Karaoke as positive rein- 
forcement. “For me, it’s a sense of 
accomplishment,” said Cathy, about 
her desire to break away from her 
shy image. 

Shawn, a production manager 
at a window covering business, said 
that singing helps him to be more 


by 
Vitisia Pangelinan 


outgoing. “Life is a little more exciting 
when you’re a joiner,” he said. 

Before Cathy can take another 
sip of her drink, she hears her name 
called. As she turns to face the audi- 
ence, Cathy glances over to her hus- 
band, who is clapping and cheering 
her on. The music plays and her soft 
voice fills the room. With the last note 
of OOO, Baby, Baby, the audience 
applauds the petite young woman. 

In keeping up with what is cur- 
rent and in demand, businesses are 
forced to seek out new ways of 
attracting customers. And with the 
present wave of Karaoke-mania, 
business owners and managers are 
scouting out the competition. 

“I'm kind of here on a spy mis- 
sion,” Cherie Nagy, 36, said as she 
pulled out her business card. “I’m the 
operations manager at Kona Lanes.” 
The woman seemed a little ashamed 
of the fact that she came to the 
Bicycle Club to check out the Karaoke 
contests that it was sponsoring. 

Cherie, who was participating in 
the Sunday night “Lounge Lizard 
Contest,” added that Kona Lanes in 
Costa Mesa currently sponsors its 
own contest every Wednesday night 
from 8:30 to 11p.m., with a cash prize 
of $50 for first place. She also encour- 
ages both parents and children to 
participate in Karaoke night compe- 
titions. There is, however, a $5 entry 
fee for contestants. 

John Williams, 26, the host of 
Karaoke night at Baxter’s in Fuller- 
ton, sees a lot of competition on 
Tuesday nights. Although the restau- 
rant offers Karaoke only one night a 
week, its contest attracts a favorable 
turnout. He is quite familiar with the 
Karaoke craze and has seen how 
establishments in other states have 

Karaoke continued on page 34 
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Exo 


dus 


California’s Economy Needs a Miracle 


by 


Russell G. Shubin 


E decades, California has welcomed the university 
graduate with the economy of choice. The Golden State 
has long been the place of opportunity, with prospects 
of advancement, investment and mobility. A graduate 
could not ask for a better place to begin. Business and 
industry have thrived in its opportunistic business cli- 
mate. And justifiably so. California boasts the largest 
gross national product in the United States. But things 
may be changing. 

Suddenly, California finds itself struggling to keep 
companies at home. Barry Sedlik, manager of customer 
planning services at Southern California Edison, recorded 
the exodus of nearly 400 companies who have moved or 
expanded out-of-state within the last five years. 

Especially hard hit by the recession that has put a 
strain on the entire nation, California faces a series of 
formidable challenges that may tarnish the future of the 
glorious Golden State. Until recently, it has taken its 
prosperity and opportunity for granted. As it pulled away 
from the crowd economically, the need for maintenance 
of a favorable business climate may have become 
clouded. “Over the last ten years, there was no effort to 
retain jobs or bring them in,” said Jack Kyser, chief 
economist for the Economic Development Corporation 
of Los Angeles. In its apathy, California has allowed the 
road to grow particularly rough for business. 

Bank of America recently announced that it will be 
moving its credit card operations from Pasadena to 
Phoenix, Arizona. But the resulting loss of 1,300 jobs 
seems insignificant when compared to the expected 
15,000 to 20,000 jobs that will be lost when the merger 
of Bank of America and Security Pacific Bank is final. 

The aerospace industry will experience the greatest 
loss of jobs. The Economic Development Corporation of 
Los Angeles reports that the industry in Southern Califor- 
nia alone has lost 73,000 jobs since its peak in December 
1986. McKinsley & Co., a Los Angeles consulting firm, 
approximates that the figures will grow to over 150,000 
jobs as the trend continues. When jobs directly linked to 
aerospace are also included, estimates reach 250,000. 

The ailing aerospace industry and financial institu- 


tions are not suffering alone. Manufacturing companies 
and the film industry report parallel trends. 

Los Angeles City Councilman Michael Woo re- 
ported that California lost $3 billion in potential film 
production revenues in 1989 alone. Woo, who repre- 
sents Hollywood, found that the entertainment capital of 
the world is now getting competition from such unlikely 
places as Arkansas, Wyoming and Louisiana. 

A recent study by the California Business Roundtable 
found that 14 percent of California companies plan to 
relocate out of state. When asked about possible ex- 
pansion, 41 percent are on record with plans to do all 
of it beyond California’s borders. Unreasonable regula- 
tions, high workers’ compensation rates, excessive 
building costs and outrageous land costs are just a few of 
the negatives that have clouded the business sky— 
sending companies looking fora more favorable climate. 


Regulation: Suffocating the Business Sector 


Regulation is a harsh reality for California business. 
The Golden State wisely regulates the safety and environ- 
mental impact of new construction, air emissions, toxic 
and water waste. Unfortunately, a company with a 
project proposal is typically subjected to conflicting 
standards. Faced with regulation from a number of 
different agencies, companies find compliance with one 
agency is often incompatible with another, said Sedlik. 

Fusion Industries, Inc. is moving its small operation 
from Santa Fe Springs, California to Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. After investigating their options, expansion 
within California for this maker of metallic bonding 
agents proved to be beyond feasibility. Matthew H. 
Roeser, manager at Fusion, complained, “We have more 
permits to run this small operation than our parent 
company in Ohio.” Fusion’s parent company is ten times 
the size of the Santa Fe Springs operation. 

Roeser recognizes the need for Southern California 
to cap emissions and set the pace in an environmentally- 
conscious era. However, Fusion’s ten-to-one permit ratio 

Exodus continued on page 30 
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Re tah eae ane aan 


Stephanie Francis Cahill 


Delta Lambda Phi fraternity 
pulled out all the stops for its 
Valentine’s Day celebration. The 
members chartered a yacht in the 
Long Beach Marina, brought dates, 
dressed their best and danced by 
moonlight. The only thing missing 
from. this fraternity formal was fe- 
males. No little sisters, no sorority 
swap and no young ladies shivering 
in strapless gowns cut from pink 
satin and tulle. And instead of the 
scents of Georgio or Lauren, Polo 
and Fahrenheit mingled with the 
damp air. No females attended this 
formal because Delta Lambda Phi 
fraternity, the only one of its kind, 
exists for gay men. 

Delta Lambda Phi (DLP) began 
in 1987 and already has 17 chapters 
throughout the United States. Re- 
spect, support and a network for its 
gay brothers constitute most of DLP’s 
priorities. The fraternity provides its 
members with friends they might not 
have had before—someone who 
knows what it’s like to be gay and be 

alienated. 
DLP deals with many different 
personality types. Where most con- 
ventional fraternities are centered 
around sports, academics or a par- 
ticular religion, the only thing DLP 
brothers have in common is being 
gay college students. The men range 
from those who are still private about 
their sexual orientation to members 
of the militant gay group Queer Na- 
tion, known for outing (forcibly ex- 
posing the sexual orientation of 


Illustration by Joe Cepeda 


others) gays and lesbians. 

Vernon Strickland, who founded 
DLP four years ago, describes the 
group as “a fraternity in the purest 


sense” because the brothers provide - 


such a strong support system. While 
Strickland belonged to a straight 
fraternity when he attended college, 
he has many gay friends who missed 
the fraternity experience. Because 
many DLP brothers wouldn’t feel 
comfortable attending a “kegger” or 
a charity volleyball game with straight 
fraternities, DLP fills a gap for gay 
college men who want to sample the 
fraternity life. 

California State University, Long 
Beach student Randy Campbell said 
he has always been attracted to men 
and women. But he never outwardly 
admitted his sexual orientation until 
last year, around the same time he 
joined the local DLP chapter. Randy 
believes he has become much more 
comfortable with being gay since he 
joined the fraternity. 

“I see my peers as not having 
such an issue with it [being gayl, so 
that kind of rubs off on me. It’s notas 
big of a deal as I thought it was,” 
Randy said. “Before I was so para- 


noid about what people would think | 
of me...that I was a bad person. Now 


I know I’m not.” 


Dr. Peter Nordi, co-president of “It 


Gay and Lesbian Alliance Against 
Defamation (GLAAD), said, “Every 


study you read says people find it 
easier to connect with people like 


themselves. Many times people will 


ask ‘why do we need our own group, 
why can’t we join other groups?” He 
concluded, “Our culture is so hetero- 
sexually oriented that a gay organi- 


_ zation is a reaction to feeling op- 


pressed by heterosexual institutions.” 

Many of DLP’s members felt 
lonely before joining the fraternity. 
Though they may have had lovers, 
some never had platonic friendships 
with gay men. One DLP active felt sO 


‘We're ae as 
much a fraternity 


as Kappa Sig, 

FUJI, or SAE. 
They just dont - 
like to admit it.” 


ins 
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A blast of hot air fills the bright red 


balloon, starting it on its ascent. Slowly it 


a 


‘ fou 

' definitely climbs to an altitude of 165 feet. The operator 
Joa ihe is cool and calm, commenting on the 
! scenery, the weather and the smooth ride. 

\ ee ie." ‘The passenger, looking nervously down on 


the shrinking spectators, isn’t so relaxed. 
Suddenly the operator says, “It’s time.” 
With this cue, the passenger hesitantly 


steps out of the basket onto a small, wooden 
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platform which shakes slightly from her weight. Facing 
the balloon, she takes a deep breath, listening to the crowd 
below. “Five, four, three, two,” they count. “This is it,” she 
says to herself as she hears the crowd shout, “one!” She 
falls backward off of the platform, rapidly approaching 
the ground. 

Within 50 feet of the desert floor she bounces back up 
toward the bloated canvas. In seconds she’s falling again, 
only to be snapped up like a yo-yo on the end of a string. 
Soon, the cord attached to her body straightens and she 
hangs still in the air, waiting to be lowered to the sand. 


Her name is Jane Selle and she just experienced 


__ bungee jumping, the latest craze for Southern California 


thrill seekers. The setting is the open space in front of the 
Bear Creek Airport just past Lake Elsinore, where small 
aircraft continually take off and land. Located just an 
hour drive from Long Beach, Jumpin’ Joe Bungee delivers 
adrenaline highs to adventure-lovers from San Diego to 
Los Angeles. 

The origin of bungee jumping is credited to natives 
in the South Pacific. As a springtime ritual, Pentecost 


Islanders, referred to as “land divers,” collect vines and | 


wind them into long cords. Wrapping the vines around 
their ankles, the young men climb 80-foot-high wooden 
towers and jump off. Not only do the villagers view a 
successful leap as an act of courage, but they also 
consider it a sign of a plentiful yam harvest. 

This age-old ritual sparked the imagination of some 
daredevil college students who called themselves the Oxford 
University’s Dangerous Sports Club. Dressed in tuxedos and 
top hats, these men bungee jumped off San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Bridge, introducing a new high into the 
United States. 

Bungee jumping soon became an underground sport 
with thrill seekers risking both their lives and a run-in 
with the law for a good time. Not even the Eiffel Tower 
has been safe from the clutches of a bungee cord. 

Then, in 1988, bungee jumping went commercial with 
the almost simultaneous openings of companies in Northern 
California and New Zealand. After offering jumps to friends 
since October of 1987, brothers John and Peter Kockelman 
went publicin May of 1988. Their company, Bungee Adven- 
tures in Mountain View, California, became the first com- 
mercial bungee jumping operation in the world. 

Around the same time, promising to furnish funds for the 
restoration of New Zealand’s Kawarau Bridge, Henry van 
Asch and A. J. Hackett were granted permission to begin the 
first bungee jumping operation Down Under. 

Today, companies offering the sport are springing upall 
over; at least halfa dozen are located in Southern California 
alone. Commercial bungee businesses in the Golden State 
offer jumps from tower cranes, or as mentioned, hot air 
balloons, thus avoiding the liability factor associated with 
bridges. Jump heights range from 150 feet to just above 200 
feet. However, there are also underground companies which 
take clients out to secret locations where they jump from 
structures such as pipelines stretching across cliffs 250 feet 
above dried-up streambeds. 


Bungee jumping de- 
rives its name from the 
cords which attach the 
jumper to platform. Made 
from heavy-duty strands of 
elastic enclosed by nylon 
sheaths, the cords are the 
same as those used by the 
military to attach para- 
chutes to tanks when 
dropping them from air- 
planes, Anywhere from 
three to six cords are used 
for jumps, depending on 
the jumper’s weight. Most 
of the companies have both 
minimum and maximum 
weight limits. The lightest 
weight accepted is 80 
pounds, while the heaviest 
is around 240 pounds. The 
underground companies, 
however, have less restric- 
tions and will take jumpers 
weighing close to 300 
pounds. | 

There are also differ- 
ent lengths of cords aver- 
aging from 55 feet to 65 
feet, which stretch to 100 
percent of their length. The 
cords are replaced after 500 
jumps to prevent them from 
wearing out or losing their 
elasticity, % 

In New Zealand, op- 
erators attach the cords to 
the ankles of jumpers, car- 


rying on 


companies, 
tach the cords 
section of t 
body. Jumper: 
pay an extra fe 
rience the ankle 
at certain esta 


nect a hip and V 
chest harness 
with large, 
metal 
clasps, the 
cords at- 
taching 
together 


The falt—sheer exhilaration. 


in the middle. The design of the clasps requires a twisting 
motion to open or close them, locking them to prevent 
the possibility of opening during a jump. 

According to Alan Trull, balloon operator and part- 
ner of Jumpin’ Joe Bungee, many who engage in this 
sport prefer to jump twice. He said that diving forward 
once as if from a diving board, and falling backward 
once, allows for the full impact of the thrill. Said three- 
time-jumper Greg Herington, “Going backward is defi- 
nitely scarier. It’s intense.” 

Selle agreed. “The first time, I did just the swan dive. 
I went forward, flipped...no problem. This time, I went 
backward. You don’t see the ground coming up and you 
have no idea what you're doing. You definitely feel like 
you're going to die.” 

Unlike physical sports for which the athletes must 
train, operators do most of the preparation for bungee 
jumping. All that is required of the participant is to pay 
his or her money, weigh in and sign the waiver form. 

The required form at Jumpin’ Joe Bungee reads, 
“Warning. The sport of bungee jumping could cause 
serious injury or even death.” So far in the United States, 
one man has been killed while participating in the sport. 
In October of this year, an instructor plunged to his death 
after the bungee cords detached from his body. The 


It’s easy to spot the first-time jumper. He’s the one 
sporting the smile—one only jumpers understand. 
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initial investigation found the accident to be the result of 
human error and not faulty equipment. Also, jumpers 
who ignore instructions not to grab the cord have 
suffered such injuries as rope burns and broken fingers. 

In the majority of jumps, pain seems to be non- 
existent from this sport. “It looks like it hurts,” said Selle, 
as she watched her boyfriend, Robert Edgerton, bounce 
around under the balloon like a rag doll. “But you don't 
feel it when you rebound,” Selle said. 

Gene Parker agreed. He bungee jumped inside a 
New Zealand stadium from a height of ten stories. He 
expressed his surprise at how smooth the rebound felt. 
“The pull wasn’t bad at all,” he said about the shackles 
of velcro and buckles around his ankles. “It was ex- 
tremely comfortable.” 

Parker admitted that before he jumped he had 
doubts. “It was scarier than shit standing up there,” he 
said. Just prior to taking the leap, he asked himself, “Why 
am I doing this?” 

Selle had a similar experience her first time. She also 
asked herself, “Why?” adding, “I’m such an asshole.” 

Why do people engage in this sport that could be 
dangerous? On Pentecost Island, the purpose of the “land 
divers” in performing this feat is ritualistic. But what 
about here? 

According to Dr. Dale Jorgenson, a social psychology 
professor at California State University, Long Beach, most 
who participate in thrill sports are arousal-seekers, 
possibly hooked on the adrenaline rush caused by the 
risk. Of course others, he said, merely give in to social 
pressure. 

Whatever the reasons, an increasing number of 
Southern Californians are taking the bungee plunge. 
Although only recently doing business in California, 
Jumpin’ Joe Bungee already has a steady clientele. And 
when located in Colorado, Trull says an average of 60 
people jumped every weekend. At Cowabungee, located 
in Lancaster, California, between 50 and 100 jumpers fall 
through the skies each weekend. 

These numbers continue to increase as the sports 
unsafe image begins to fade. The American Bungee 
Association is setting standards for the industry and 
insurance companies are now agreeing to insure worthy 
operations. Jumpers everywhere, high on the thrill and 
proud of their feat, communicate their excitement to 
others, anxiously spreading the word. 

Jacob (not his real name), after making an illegal jump 
from a pipeline located just off the California stretch of 
highway knownas the Grapevine, said he has no regrets and 
would do it again. “It was the biggest thrill I have ever 
experienced,” he said. 

Parker feels the same way. “It really makes me less 
scared about little things now that I’ve doneit,” he said. Out 
in the Elsinore area, the reaction is similar. Those who have 
made the jump from the balloon all sport smiles that span the 
width of their faces, and the words “that was great” are 
repeatedly heard. Up in the air another jumper, aware of the 
dangers but concerned only with the thrills, prepares to take 
thebungee plunge. 
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stood ona plank that extended from a hot air 

balloon’s gondola, my back arched away 

from the 13-story drop that lay beyond my 

toes. The 15 pound bungee cords weighted 
my hips outward. My mouth was dry—the saliva prob- 
ably slipped to my feet, which were cold and clammy. 
Adrenaline flowed through my veins like water through 
a fire hose. 

Balancing precariously 150 feet above terra firma 
gave me a new perspective. I felt like a mutineer being 
put out to sea. The pilot of the dirigible now looked like 
Captain Hook, his right hand 
a flaming Bunsen burner. A 
piercing puzzlement of 
doubt screamed in my cra- 
nium. Is this really an intel- 
ligent thing to do? 

But this thought had no 
place in bungee land. Risk- 
ing one’s life is not rational. 
The countdown ensued. 

I couldn’t jump, so I 
straightened my spine, 
spread my arms, looked to- 
ward the horizon directly in 
front of me...and fell. 

With my limbs outstretched 
and my phalanges spread 
wide, my body was pulled 
toward the ground, air 
whistling past my ears. My 
stomach did the Charleston 
and I was hit with a turbu- 
lent combination of adrena- 
line and fear. It was this rush 
that captivated my senses. 

My body shot through 
the air like an Iraqi Scud, 
unsure of its destination but hoping for the best. My eyes 
began to tear as the thick desert air hit them.The ground 
leapt toward me. 

The bungee cord pulled taut, my gut jerked anda 
smile replaced my gapping mouth. Due to laws of 
physics, and perhaps a bit of divine intervention, I didn’t 
slam into the bottom of the balloon’s wicker gondola as 
the cord recoiled. My body reached about half the 
distance of the initial fall, flipped full circle and I was 
again facing the horizon. For a split second I stopped in 
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mid-air, then fell again with less force. 

After two more good bounces I swung here and 
there on the bungee cord, seemingly as high as the 
Hubble space telescope. Unlike Hubble, though, I could 
see where I was going and it turned me on. I felt alive and 
virile like an Iron John who came close to death but was 
confident enough to give the grim reaper the finger and 
laugh. Perhaps we would laugh together. 

The balloon descended and my rocking motion 
ebbed with every swing. I felt like a worm on a fishing 
hook, my movements controlled by the whims of a 
fisherman. Of course, the 
bungee cord didn’t impale 
my body. 

Feeling so energized 
was almost unbearable. I 
wanted to tell somebody 
how incredibly awesome 
and exhilarating the jump 
was. Below me stood a 
small troop of bungee pa- 
trons and Jumpin’ Joe 
Bungee employees who 
would understand my wide 
eyes, my wicked smile and 
my excited movements...all 
signs of an overactive ad- 
renal gland. 

What made it possible 
for me to bungee jump was 
the control, choosing the 
time, the place and the 
circumstances. On a 
bungee cord, you can risk 
your life and feel secure 
that you will bounce back 
in more than metaphorical 
terms. It is an experiment 
with many variables, but 
only one cause and one effect—recklessness and the 
adrenaline rush. 

The fall took less than five seconds, but I keep 
replaying itin my mind and I still get chills. An employee 
of Jumpin’ Joe Bungee told me I would feel the rush for 
a week, but I will feel it for much longer. I will remember 
the bungee jump for the rest of my life as the day I did 
something irrational and unintelligent. The day I fought 
off Captain Butane and the grim reaper and lived to write 
about it. 
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walked away from the financial aid office, 

distraught that my money was notin yet and 

turned to the job board. Among the endless 

—! requests for babysitters, domestic help and 

Jo Jo the Clown applicants was an ad from the Veteran’s 

Administration (VA) hospital. (They own that parking lot 

you go to when you’re 15 minutes late to a class on upper 

campus.) The ad said that they were looking for volun- 

teers for a two-week study to discover the effects of 

caffeine on a person’s sleep. It paid 500 bucks. Five 

hundred dollars just to take Vivarin and have someone 

watch you sleep? No problemo with this guy. I took 
down the number and called when I got home. 

“Time to wake-up,” the muffled voice announced 
through the intercom. 

I opened my eyes. Where the hell am I? My vision 
was hazy, but I could tell that I wasn’t in my room. 

“Time to get up,” the voice joyfully repeated. 

“Fuck you,” was my cheerful reply. 

I started to get up and as my head rose about a foot 
from the pillow, I felt tugging on my scalp. “Damn. The 
wires,” I muttered. 

Just then the door opened and the silhouette stand- 
ing in the doorway flicked a switch. Instantly, the remains 
of a restless night’s sleep retreated 
from the bright fluorescence of what 
I would soon find to be an extremely 
annoying day. 

“Fuck!” I yelled, quickly shield- 
ing my eyes. “Warn me before you 
do that!” Asshole/ 

“Sorry about that, Carl. How was 
your sleep?” 

He was an Asian guy, part of the 
morning shift. Not much older than 
me. A college student at Long Beach 
too. He had hair that was long in the 
back and short on the sides. His 
medium build and thin arms didn’t 
impress me. I could kick his ass . 

“OK....uh...guy,” Isaid. What the 
hell’s his name? Aw, who cares. 

He walked over to the bed. 
Reaching between it and the 
nightstand, he unplugged a com- 
puter cable next to the intercom, 
allowing me to get up. The cable 
connected all of my wires to the monitoring equipment 
in the main lab. The technician guy then moved toward 
the desk. He turned on the computer. Hmmm, a 
Macintosh. I really have to figure out a way to take that 
home with me. Icould shove it down my pants, but Idon’t 
think they’d believe it was my schlong. 

“Hold on a second,” I said as he turned to tell me to 
sit at the desk. “It’s time for the traditional morning piss.” 

I jumped off the bed and walked out of the room into 
the main lab. There were four rooms connected to the 


Coffee 


sleep lab (the other three identical to mine), decorated so 
blandly that you couldn’t get excited if Julia Roberts was 
whispering in your ear about the joys of fellatio. The lab 
looked as if someone shoved a grenade up R2D2’s butt 
and blew his insides all over the place. Strands of wire lay 
on the tables, pieces of Apple and Macintosh computers 
were thrown about the room and an EKG machine stood 
next to a wall-size computer. 

I walked to the bathroom. Once I drained the lizard, 
Iturned and looked into the mirror. My hair was the usual 
sleep-induced tragedy—one side sticking up, the other 
flattened out and a cowlick pulling an Alfalfa from the 
Little Rascals on me. The normal morning look except for 
the wires. 

The night before, instead of watching The Simpsons 
at my fraternity house and then hitting Barwinkles for 
Thursday night “Shoot-the-Roots,” I came to the VA 
hospital and let some tall, scruffy, truck-driver-looking 
guy glue three-foot-long multicolored wires to my scalp. 
To keep me from pulling them out accidentally they were 
gathered into a ponytail. I looked like I had a rainbow 
hair weave. I don’t think this look will start any new 
trends in GQ. 

I walked halfheartedly back to my room, still trying 
to remember the technician’s name 
and wondering why I was stupid 
enough to sign up for this experiment. 
Now wait a sec, my ego began. I’m a 
manly-man. I can take a few more 
days of this shit. So I’m cranky, tense, 
jittery, paranoid and have stomach 
cramps; I’m getting 500 bucks. I can 
actually buy Christmas presents this 
year and still go out drinking on New 
Year’s Eve. 

The lab people kept giving me the 
same tests over and over and I was 
hoping that they would do something 
different for this second weekend. Of 
course, they didn’t. There were four 
computer tests that I had to take. The 
first asked how I felt. The computer 
printed a word on the screen and I had 
to tell how intensely I was feeling that 
emotion by pressing 1 (not at all) 
through 6 (extremely). 

Angry? 3. Depressed? 1. Annoyed? 
7. You pressed the wrong key. Try again. Annoyed? 6. 
Aggravated? 10. You pressed the wrong key. Try again. 
Aggravated? 6. 

A pain in my stomach brought my mind back to 
business. I shook my head and concentrated on the 
screen. The “feelings test” was finished. The next was a 
memory test. The computer printed 15 words on the 
screen, erased them, and then asked me to rewrite them 
from memory in five minutes. 

My response was as follows: car, hammer, mother, 
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helmet, America, have, you, heard, that, brand, new, 
dance, called, the, bird. 

“Time. You got 4 correct.” 

I stretched out my arms and started flapping them. 

“Waaaah....hallelujah! Woah,oh oh oh. Sing it to me 
just like this!” 

If Morris Day could only see my happening moves. 

I took one more test before breakfast. For this one, 
I had to hold a needle-like metal probe in a small hole 
without touching the sides. Kinda like that stupid game 
Operation. 

“Take out his spareribs for $100. Oh you'll never get 
that!” I mumbled to myself trying to imitate the commercial. 
I wonder if the screen lights up red when you touch? 

I inserted the probe and it immediately touched the 
side. You lose, Carl. I tried again, but I couldn’t hold it 
steady. My hand was shaking like a Geiger counter 
needle at Chernobyl. Last Friday I was as steady as a 
dead dog with rigor mortis. What’s going on? The previ- 
ous Friday I was still taking the placebos. Starting that 
Saturday the pills I took were the real thing. For the next 
five days I swallowed two caffeine pills before breakfast, 
two before lunch and two more an hour before bed. By 
Thursday I was walking around with every muscle 
tensed up and ready to kill. My neck muscles were 
bulging and my butt cheeks were crunched up like a stiff 
white guy. 

Wait a sec, you’re starting to trip out. The caffeine is 
really starting to get to you. Maybe you should just call it 
quits. Your hands are jittery and you’re starting to have 
a meaningful relationship with a computer. 

Then my ego started talking. You need the extra 
money and you don’t have time for a second job. This is 
an easy $500. Besides, you have to buy Christmas presents 
this year. You can’t get away with giving out ponchos 
from Tijuana anymore. You’re a manly-man. 

Following the “probe/simulated vaginal penetration 
test,” the computer told me I could have my breakfast 
after I took a pill. I got up, and the Unknown Techie gave 
me my two caffeine pills. I gulped them down and my 
stomach immediately rumbled in protest. I then went to 
the refrigerator, got some milk and munched on some 
Rice Krispies. 

I started to feel better. See, my ego told me confi- 
dently, all you needed was some food. Now you'll be fine. 
As I ate, I listened to the little noises it made. Snap, 
Crackle, and the Popster are jammin’ mon. They've got a 
little rasta action going. 

“This is not good,” I murmured. “Now, I’m turning 
into Bob Marley.” 

I went back to the computer, trying to put myself into 
a positive frame of mind. The fourth test was already on 
the screen, waiting for me. Aw shit, the “variance test.” 
My good mood ran off like the animals in Bugs Bunny 
cartoons just before the Tasmanian Devil spins in. 

This test was the ultimate pain in the ass. What it did 
was flash a three-inch line on the computer screen every 


second. Every fifteen lines or so a line appeared that was 


three and a half inches longer than the others. When this MORE 
happened, I was supposed to hit the space bar. It was a 

20 minute test. After the first five minutes I was pressing é THAN 
the bar to Pop Goes the Weasel (Round and round the © / s JUST A 


mulberry bush, the monkey chased the weasel. The 


& 
monkey thought it was all for fun; SPACE goes the a a 
weasel.). After 10 minutes, I did it to the cha-cha (1, 2, yy 
Space-space-space, 3, 4, space-space-space...). At the ” 
end I was just holding down the space bar because I 


didn’t give a damn anymore. 
Once the four tests were over, I took a nap. Studboy 


plugged me back into the monitoring system and I went * ART & TECHNICAL SUPPLIES 
to sleep. It took awhile for me to drop off; the Vivarin * BACKPACKS 
kept me wired, but I eventually did do some snoozin’. As * BATTERIES 
soon as I started to dream, I heard that muffled voice from + BUS PASSES 
the intercom. “Time to wake-up.” Damn. And the ladies + CALCULATORS 
were just about to show me their... «CAP & GOWN RENTALS/SALES 
After getting flashblinded a second time, the tech- * CHECK CASHING CARDS 
nician pulled up a big cart with a long, plastic tube + CLASS RING ORDERS 
connected to it. ; 
“I hate this fucking thing. DoI really have to do this, CLASS SCHEDULESICATALOGS 
; : * COMPUTER HARDWARE, 
ieee SOFTWARE AND 
“Sorry, but the Metabolic Cart is part of the experi- 
ment, too,” the technician said. PERIPHERALS 
The best way to describe it is to picture a beer bong * DANCEWEAR 
in reverse. Instead of letting beer go down your throat, * DIPLOMA MOUNTING/ 
you try and blow your spit through the tube. And, just like PLAQUES 
a real beer bong, you sometimes spill some on your shirt. + 4QER GIFTS/WEAR 
Ci held a cup under my chin to catch the spit.) + FAX SERVICE 
Once this was finished, the cycle started all over ; 
again. I did the four tests, took a nap and then drooled ewe 
on myself. I went through the cycle four times. + FILMAND PHOTO 
It was 4:30 p.m. by the time I finished. The technician 
(a new one had come in, and I couldn’t remember her PROCESSING 
name either) took off the wires and I drove home. As * GENERAL BOOKS 
soon as I turned off my ignition, I ran up to my apartment, STUDY GUIDES 
tore off my clothes and jumped in the shower. My * GIFTS AND GREETING CARDS 
thoughts, cloudy when I left the hospital, started to clear. «GIFT CERTIFICATES 
I forgot about the crap I went through that day and started * GREEK CLOTHING & GIFTS 
thinking about important things. I wonder what the guys HEALTH & BEAUTY SUPPLIES S 
did last night? They probably got fucked up on Second St. * MAGAZINES 
as usual. God, I'd kill to have a Cape Cod right now. You +» MEALS. SNACKS. & BEVERAGES 
know, I could have sworn the shower floor was white : MONEY ORDERS 
when I moved in. s NEWSPAPERS 
I tried to take a nap, but the caffeine was just too 
strong. About twenty people showed up at my apart- OFFICE SUPPLIES 
ment, drinking beer and ready to party. This is pissing me * POSTAGE STAMPS 
off. Everyone gets to party tonight and I have to play * THESIS BINDING 
human guinea pig. * TYPESETTING 
Just before eight, I started having severe stomach + XEROX COPIES 
cramps. I was just about to call and say “I quit!” but my * TEST FORMS, SCANTRONS, 
ego had taken full charge by now. Suck it up, you wimp. & BLUE BOOKS 
Be a Man. 


I drove over to the VA and went to the lab. I got the 
wires put on my scalp, did some tests, plugged into the 
monitors and crashed. 
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The next thing I knew I was in my old school 
playground. I walked over to a circle of people, my 
breathing still heavy. In the center were three blocks of 
ice, easily 150 pounds apiece. The people were betting 
hundreds of dollars on who could lift all three. Someone 
yelled out, “How ‘bout that guy? He looks like a Man.” 

Everyone turned toward me. I looked at the blocks, 
smiled and stacked one on top of the other. I rubbed my 
hands, squatted down, gota good hold and lifted. I raised 
the blocks to my chest and then collapsed. The three 
blocks were on top of me; I could feel the cold crushing 
weight. My body shook. There wasn’t a sound except for 
a distant voice. 

“Time to wake up.” 

I was torn from the dream. I jerked awake, eyes wide 
open, wondering where the hell I was. I tried to sit up but 
my head felt something tugging on it. The wires. Now I 
remember. I’m at the hospital doing a sleep study. Yeah, 
right. I’m overdosing on Vivarin. 

The lights came on. The Unknown Techie was back. 

“Dude, I had a really weird dream.” 

T thought you only had weird dreams like that when 
you eat mushrooms. 

“Hey dude, take this shit off me,” I said in a quiet, 
deathly serious tone. “I’m getting out of here.” 

About an hour after I got home, the Asian dude 
whose ass I could kick if 1 wanted to, called from the lab. 
He had called the doctor in charge (who was probably 
at the golf course and very pissed that his game was being 
interrupted) and told him what had happened. He said 
I could come back and finish the experiment if I wanted 
to. Yeah, right. 

“No, I don’t think so, buddy. It was a load of laughs, 
butI think that my dream was trying to tell me something. 
Tell the doc that I’m sorry I had to quit, but it was just too 
much for me.” 

That was about two weeks before school ended. I 
promptly forgot about the caffeine experiment until I 
went over to my sister’s apartment to pick her up for the 
holiday trek home. 

“So, what did you buy Dad for Christmas?” she asked. 

“You think I could write my name on the card that’s 
with your gift?” 

“Didn't buy presents again? I thought you said you 
were getting extra money this year.” 

“Well, the VA hasn’t sent me any of my experiment 
money. I don’t have any for myself let alone for anyone 
else.” I stayed in as long as I did ‘cause I needed money 
to buy Christmas presents. But I wouldn't of even had the 
cash by Christmas. Don’t I look like a bonehead? 

I eventually did receive some money. The VA paid 
me $250 in February, half pay for half a job. I figured out 
that even if I was paid the full $500, considering the 
amount of hours I spent at the hospital, I was paid 
roughly four dollars an hour. I could have made more 
money working at Tommy’s and would have had better 
food as well. a 4 
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if n five minutes I was hooked. 
Zipping down the smooth sidewalk, 
the wind whipping through my hair, 
the sun shining bright, I had the power. 
With the overwhelming scent of salt, 
the calm ocean on one side and the 
cars passing on the other, I felt as 
though I were flying. As I stopped at 
the end of the path, I glanced down 
where my power originated. My Cali- 
fornia Pros felt as if they were one with 
my feet. No, my Pros are not a new 
tennis shoe; they are in-line skates. 
In-line skating, a cross between 
traditional roller skating and ice skat- 
ing, is “the” sport of the 90s, according 
to Bladin’ magazine. In the past five 
years, the sport of in-line skating has 
become an amazing success. Over two 
million Americans will have tried it by 
1992. The demand for equipment and 
events rises with each passing day. So 
what makes this new sport so popular? 
“T love the rush of adrenaline I get 
when in-line skating,” said avid skater 
Julie Drogo as she laced up her in- 
lines. Julie, a 22-year-old Lakewood 
resident, said in-lining requires a great 
deal of skill and persistence. She be- 
gan skating two years ago when her 
friends raved about the sport. Julie 
skates the Newport and Huntington 


Beach bike paths and local parks. 
“There’s a lot of challenge and skill 
involved in this type of skating. It 
takes practice but it’s fun,” she said, 
jumping up and whizzing away down 
the weaving bike path. Julie said she 
never plans to give it up. 

The uniquely designed skate of- 
fers superior performance. The tradi- 
tional quad roller skate has four wheels, 
while the in-line skate sports three to 
five wheels in a straight line. Ad- 
vanced maneuverability, speed and 
ease of handling make the difference 
with this type of skate. In-lines can 
handle tricky skating stunts and 
achieve speeds of up to 40 mph. 

Although in-line skating recently 
sprouted in the Southland, the actual 
invention dates back to the 1700s. A 
Dutchman from the Netherlands cre- 
ated in-line skates for racing purposes 
during the summertime because ice 
skating was impossible. The sport 
died shortly after its creation when the 
traditional quad roller skate was in- 
vented. 

In 1980, Scottand Breenan Olson, 
Minnesota hockey players from the 
Winnipeg Jets farm team, revived the 
concept of “blading” (a term used by 
avid skaters to describe in-lining) and 
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“There's 

nothing 

like the 
exhilaration 


of in-line 


skating.” 


ga in RD 
Joanie Laine has turned a popular 
pastime into a profitable business. 
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Street hockey enthusiasts use in-line 
skates for added maneuverability. 


redesigned the skate in order to keep 
in shape during the hockey off-sea- 
son. In-line skates are now widely 
used for the cross-training purposes 
for such sports as skiing, running, 
bicycling and swimming as well as ice 
skating and hockey. 

The main benefit of in-line skat- 
ing is the low impact aerobic workout 
which burns up to 600 calories an 
hour when skating 10 mph. “I get a 
great workout when I skate,” said 
Vickie Kaefer, a local skater. “Besides 
the excitement, I feel great when I 
finish. There’s nothing like the exhila- 
ration of in-line skating.” 

Health specialists highly recom- 
mend in-line skating. Because of the 
linear (straight ahead) and lateral (side- 
to-side) motion, in-lining tones inner 
and outer thighs, calves, hips, but- 
tocks, abdominal and back muscles. 
Lack of pounding and abuse to the 
joints and tendons reduces the poten- 
tial for injury. In-line skates provide a 
high degree of ankle support, which 
means those with weak ankles and 
knees will not have problems on in- 
lines. Skating 20 to 40 minutes three 
times a week builds maximum en- 
durance in the lungs and heart. Skat- 
ing hills and obstacle courses provides 
a more difficult workout for hard-core 
cross-training buffs. 

People in-line for more reasons 


than cross-training and exercise; pure 
fun and excitement get them on the 
skates. Bladers have invaded the 
Southland and thrive off this bold and 
adventurous sport. The beaches, in- 
cluding Venice, Seal and Huntington, 
fill up each morning with bladers. 
Bike paths, boardwalks and parks are 
also popular skating sites. 

Linda Patrick, 19, skates El Dorado 
Park in Long Beach at least once a 
week. “I like the atmosphere of the 
park,” said Linda, skating casually 
among the trees and lush green grass 
of the park. She said she loves the 
relaxing surroundings at El Dorado. 
“It’s right by my house,” said Linda. “It 
saves a lot of time and money to skate 
locally.” Linda also loves to skate 
Shoreline Village and Cherry Beach 
off Ocean Blvd. and Shoreline Dr. in 
Long Beach. After an eventful two 
hours of skating, she likes to head 
down to the water or look through the 
retail shops of Shoreline Village. 

Venice Beach, another in-line 
hotspot, fills up with skaters by 9 a.m. 
each day. James Thomas, a 32-year- 
old construction worker, skates the 
Venice boardwalk because it is fun, 
healthful and social. He said that he 
gets a great workout skating and finds 
that most skaters are very friendly. 
Jake Cohen, a seven-year-old skater, 
said, “In-line skates are on-line so you 
can go faster.” Jake started skating six 
months ago. 

Quality skates andequipment can 
be found throughout Venice. Joanie 
Laine, owner and operator of Bicycle 
& Skate Sales and Rentals, has seen in- 
line skate sales increase over the past 
five years. “Even through this summer's 
bad weather, we rented skates and 
equipment like crazy.” 

The in-line’s strong ankle support 
allows foran easier and more comfort- 
able ride compared to quad or ice 
skates. Joanie adds that in-lining is an 
exciting and addicting sport because 
of its many health advantages, yet 
Joanie advised skaters to follow proper 
safety procedures. 

Like all great sports, in-line skat- 
ing has a few safety precautions that 
need reviewing. According to in-line 
experts, following these rules and tips 
reduces the risk of danger and injury. 
The most common injury involved 


with in-line skating is navacular or 
radial wrist fractures which occur when 
the wrist hits the ground and hyperex- 
tends; wristguards help prevent this 
type of injury. 

Other injuries occur when proper 
equipment is notworn. Recommended 
equipment for each skating exhibition 
(knee and elbow pads, wristguards, 
helmet and ankle supports) remains 
an important part of in-line skating. 
Daytime is the safest time to skate, 
providing the necessary visibility. Avoid 
nighttime skating; the dangers of the 
road-rocks, oil, water and even pe- 
destrians--are not visible at night. By 
all means, take a lesson prior to your 
first attempt. Many shops offer a free 
lesson if you rent their skates. 

In-line skating is not for every- 
one, however. Doctors warn people 
with osteoporosis (a bone disease) to 
avoid this type of skating. They also 
advise anyone opposed to taking a fall 
to try another sport. 

“In-line skating will peak in a year 
or two, but will not go away,” pre- 
dicted Richard H. Strauss, M.D., Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of The Physician and 
Sportsmedicine in the August 1990 
issue. He attributes this to children 
seeking fun and adults craving fitness. 
Others agree that in-line skating is 
here to stay. Joanie said, “Once a 
person in-lines they can’t stop. It’s too 
much fun.” 


Blading through the concrete jungle 
requires the proper safety equipment. 
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Exodus continued from page 14 

in California relative to Albuquerque defies reason. 
Sedlik argues that stringency is not the heart of the 
problem; rather, it is the complexity of the process, 
making compliance ambiguous, lengthy and frustrating. 


Costs and Benefits of the AQMD: Motive over Method? 


The South Coast Air Quality Management District, 
witha goal of improved air quality by the year 2000, has 
received resounding criticism. It is directed not at their 
objective, but at the approach. Within the next two 
decades, some 66,000 previously unregulated small 
businesses will be subject to stringent regulation. The 
cost of compliance for these companies is estimated to 
be between $3 and $6 billion. 

Furniture companies have found themselves in a 
particularly tight spot. “I wouldn’t be surprised if 50 to 60 
percent of the woods-product industry is gone in the next 
few years,” said Gary L. Strafford of Terra Furniture in a 
Los Angeles Times article. Traditional means of furniture 
coating have become virtually impossible to apply 
commercially in California—at least legally. Burdensome 
restrictions have forced many production facilities in the 
furniture industry to move beyond California’s borders. 

Small business in Southern California is not blind to 
the fact that Los Angeles has the worst air quality in the 
nation. Their frustration is founded, in part, on emphasis. 
Two-thirds of Southern California’s pollution is automotive 
emissions-related, while the remainder is largely made 
by business and industry. But business has been asked 
to bear the most severe cost. 

The South Coast Air Quality Management District is 
not spinning the regulatory web alone. Production 
equipment, water quality and sewerage are just a few 
more elements now subject to their own regulation 
standards and permitting process. But even air quality is 
subject to four different agencies in Southern California. 
This regulation haunts smaller companies. 


Workers’ Comp: High Costs, Abused Benefits 


Another severe regulatory burden inflicted on Cali- 
fornia business is workers’ compensation insurance, 
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designed to provide an injured employee with sure, fast 
financial assistance. Today, all companies are obligated 
to carry this insurance. 

In California, employers pay $7.90 for insurance per 
$100 of salary. Idaho employers, on the other hand, pay 
only $2.60 for each $100 earned. Overall, California 
employers pay 53 percent above the national average, 
according to a study released by John Burton at Rutgers 
University. Security Metal Products, a metal door 
manufacturer, expects its move to Clinton, Oklahoma 
will save $300,000 annually in workers’ compensation 
insurance costs, a savings of 60 percent. 

The state has defined “stress injury” in the broadest 
terms and it is paying the price, according to Kyser. “It’s 
a scam. Stress claims are the most egregious abuse,” 
Kyser said. “It’s getting to be a racket.” Fatigued employ- 
ees are encouraged by shady lawyers to claim stress 
injury and litigate in order to receive the maximum 
award. The only loser in the game is the business owners 
who are paying 297 percent more for workers’ compen- 
sation insurance than they were ten years ago. 


Permitting Process: A Big Screen Example 


The film industry has a limited time schedule by 
which it must work. Yet movie sets are subject to the 
same types of regulation as any other form of construction. 
Stringent deadlines and high labor costs make it essential 
to obtain permits quickly and efficiently. Kathlene Milnes, 
government affairs director of the Alliance of Motion 
Picture and Television Producers, emphasizes that the 
industry is not opposed to regulation, but needs clarity, 
consistency and speed. Without it, production time slows 
and costs skyrocket. 

Film companies have felt a crunch in infrastructure 
regulation, including set construction, and paint and 
cosmetic coating at the film industry’s permanent facilities 
in the Los Angeles area. This work is subject to the same 
regulation as any construction. But the industry’s highly 
irregular work and construction patterns make permit- 
ting difficult. Milnes cites air quality and transportation 
issues as those of greatest concern. The film industry 
emits much of the same elements as any other business, 
but they do it in smaller quantities and shorter duration. 
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Another area of concern is the regulation of on- 
location film work. Milnes cringes at the thought of 
dealing with 95 different jurisdictions that surround the 
30-mile zone which has Hollywood at its focus. Each 
differs in what it demands. 

If a typical chase scene is shot on Sunset Blvd., the 
film company faces regulation from at least four different 
jurisdictions—each with different fees, degrees of flex- 
ibility and law enforcement standards. 

Michael Walbrecht, associate director for the California 
Film Commission, said that the permit process for on- 
location work is slow and film companies are charged 
thousands of dollars. Walbrecht’s research at the Film 
Commission found that California has lost 36 percent of 
all feature films, 20 percent of all TV series and half of 
both made-for-TV movies and commercials. 

Faced with proposals like Florida’s recent an- 
nouncement to pay a portion of print advertising for any 
films shot there, the long-term threat expands. Milnes 
clarified that it is not only new business that is looking 
outward, but it is the erosion of existing business. She 
added that the film industry has more life than the 
California aerospace industry, but it is not without 
serious financial concerns. 


Housing -- A Universal Problem 


At the root of the exodus is the outrageous land and 
housing expenses which drive up labor costs. Defense 
contractors have rated the costs of labor and housing as 
the top two reasons why they consider moving. The 
median family income in the Los Angeles/Long Beach 
area today of $42,000 is insufficient for most families to 
acquire a median-priced home of $220,000. High land 
and housing prices have forced labor costs up, making 
it difficult to retain and acquire employees. When 
considering relocation, employers can provide their 
workers with a higher standard of living ona significantly 
smaller salary—not to mention a beautiful 2,500 square- 
foot house. 


Manufacturing and the Multiplier Effect 


Many economists believe manufacturing is the force 
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which drives the economy—creating jobs, product and 
opportunity. Its critical role is its job-multiplying effect. 
Jack Kyser’s research at the Development Corporation 
reports that each new manufacturing job creates 1.7 
additional jobs. James Doti, economist and president at 
Chapman College, said that a single manufacturing job 
may create three non-manufacturing jobs. 

California has lost over 100,000 manufacturing jobs 
since July 1990. General Motors recently decided to close 
its plant in Van Nuys, leaving 2,000 additional Califor- 
nians out of work. 

“You can’t lose your manufacturing base,” said 
Kyser. “That's your blue-collar ladder. Without it you 
create a society of haves and have-nots, with the haves 
supporting the have-nots.” Manufacturing jobs are typically 
replaced by lower paying service-sector jobs. Goetz 
Wolff, a researcher with Resources for Employment and 
Economic Development, states that these service-sector 
jobs pay less than half the wage of the manufacturing jobs 
they replace. And the gap between the rich and the poor 
grows ever larger. 

David Hensley, director of the Business Forecasting 
Project at UCLA, is less concerned with recent develop- 
ments, emphasizing that California is becoming a service- 
based economy. But Sedlik, among others, believes that 
California’s strength is found in its diversity. Ultimately, 
all jobs have a link to manufacturing. 

Aerospace used to be synonymous with California. 
Today, California aerospace finds it difficult to convince 
a major contractor to begin a new project here. The 
industry’s 1.2 million workers watched 60,000 fellow 
employees enter the unemployment ranks. 

With current and coming drastic defense cuts, aero- 
space faces a restructuring. In the past it has helda steady 
pattern as a cyclical industry, with expansions and cut- 
backs offsetting each other. But the cycle has ended, 
Kyser said. 

Even for what remains uncut, McDonnell Douglas, 
employer of over 40,000 Californians, is expected to 
move production of its new commercial jetliner, the MD- 
12X, out-of-state. Lockheed is following suit, shifting its 
entire aeronautical sector from Palmdale to its plant in 
Murrieta, Georgia. Lockheed’s move alone has cost 


Exodus continued on page 35 
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DLP continued from page 17 
name not be used because his par- 
ents aren’t aware of his sexual orien- 
tation, was previously involved with 
a Latter Day Saints (LDS) fraternity, 
Sigma Gamma Chi (Service to God 
and Country). The LDS fraternity 
believes no one should masturbate 
because it leads to homosexuality, 
something the religion feels is evil. 
Jim said he never felt as at ease with 
Sigma Gamma Chi as he does with 
his DLP brothers. 

“I realized I couldn’t be a true 
friend to them because I couldn’t be 
myself around them and they couldn’t 
be true friends to me because they 
couldn’t accept me,” Jim explained. 

Many DLP brothers never ex- 
pected to be a part of a fraternity.“I 
was a little nervous about going to 
the first meeting because I didn’t 
know what to expect,” said Kevin 
Edmonds, a 27-year-old CSULB stu- 
dent majoring in psychology. With 
the mention of a gay fraternity cer- 
tain images persist. 

Well-hung college studs get an X- 
rated orientation during fraternity 
rush. See the first 12-man-daisy-chain 
in adult video history. Find out why 
Joe Victory, Jean Star and many oth- 
ers are part of the ‘10-inch’ frat. 

While this has been the plot for 
more than one pornographic film, it’s 
definitely fiction. DLP rules state that 
pledges can’t date other pledges or 
actives, and sexual activity between 
DLP brothers, except alumni, is 
strongly discouraged. 

“A lot of people were afraid we 
were just a dating club or we just 
wanted to have sex. That’s so far 
from the truth, ” said Jack Carrel, 31- 
year-old founder of the CSULB Delta 
Lambda Phi chapter. 

“Carlos,” a CSULB English major, 
withheld his real name because he 
feels most Latinos would not be very 
accepting of his sexual orientation. 
This is due to the prevailing “ma- 
chismo” ideology and the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Carlos attended some straight 
fraternity rush activities during his 
freshman year, but didn’t really find 
anybody there like himself. “No one 
there was ready to deal with [me] 
being gay.” 


Most DLP brothers feel they 
would never be comfortable in a 
conventional fraternity because of 
their sexual orientation. However, 
this was not the case with Jonathan 
O’Brien, a recent CSULB graduate 
and Delta Chi (DC) alumnus. O’Brien 
is openly gay and was an active 
member of the CSULB Gay and Les- 
bian Student Union. He decided to 
join Delta Chi in his junior year 
because he wanted a traditional col- 
lege experience. 

When O’Brien first pledged Delta 
Chi, no one in the fraternity knew he 
was gay. During the sixth pledge 
week, the actives discovered his 
sexual orientation, having been 
tipped off by a Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
(SAE) member. Once discovered, 
O’Brien informed his fellow pledges 
that he was gay. The pledges then 
told the actives that if he was not 
allowed into Delta Chi because of his 
homosexuality, they would all quit. 

O’Brien thinks the pledges felt 
tested, because unity is stressed so 
much in the fraternity. “I’ve had 
members tell me that if they had 
found out the first or second week, 
they would have gotten rid of me." 

O’Brien believes his situation was 
unique. “If the biggest, butchest 
athletic guy went in and from the 
onset said ‘I’m a homosexual, my 
name is...’ I don’t think they would 
be that accepting,” he said. 

CSULB Interfraternity Council 
(IFC) president Andrew Leigh, doesn’t 
think gay men would have a hard 
time joining a straight fraternity. The 
IFC, an organization most conven- 
tional fraternities belong to, decides 
which fraternities they will admit into 
their organization; if any fraternities 
are caught breaking established IFC 
rules, they are expelled. 

“I have seen guys become 
alienated because they were gay,” 
Leigh said. “I think the main problem 
the fraternity brothers would have is 
they would say ‘why didn’t you tell 
us before, didn’t you trust us enough 
to tell us?” 

Sean Donnell, a former IFC 
president and Theta Chi active, said 
he doesn’t think gay men would 
have any problems getting into some 
straight fraternities.“I'd like to think 


we'd look at the person, not the sex 
preference,” Donnell said. “No one 
has the right to play God or pass 
judgment. I would like to think there 
are some fraternities that have the 
integrity to say, ‘Hey, this is a sharp 
guy, we’d like to have him in our 
fraternity.” 

According to Jim, some fraterni- 
ties and sororities do expel members 
after discovering they are gay. “I 
would love to be a member of a 
‘regular’ IFC fraternity. I hate having 
to be in a special fraternity that 
singles me out because of my sexual 
orientation,” Jim said. 

Although the Interfraternity 
Council would like people to think 
there is no prejudice toward gay men 
in their fraternities, one IFC member 
describes most fraternity members as 
homophobic. Other Delta Lambda 
Phi members said verbal and visual 
gay bashing is common in straight 
fraternities. 

Kevin recalled seeing a flyer on 
campus with cartoons of a Theta Chi 
member performing oral sex on a 
Kappa Sig. Another fraternity put out 
the flyer to insult the Theta Chis and 
Kappa Sigs. He also said straight 
fraternity members regularly harass 
DLP members who wear the in- 
verted, pink triangle with their letters. 

According to many DLP mem- 
bers, a common pledge activity for 
straight fraternity members is send- 
ing pledges to a gay bar to get a 
napkin or a matchbook. “The most 
uncomfortable thing for a straight 
fraternity to do is to have their pledges 
go to a gay bar,” Carlos said. “That 
says so much. They call each other 
fags. That’s the ultimate insult.” 

Masters and Johnson estimate 
that 10 percent of the population is 
gay. Many DLP brothers insist that 
straight fraternities are no exception. 

“There’s a part of town in Las 
Vegas where gay people go,” said 
Will Kollinz , president of the Univer- 
sity of Las Vegas DLP Chapter. “We 
see straight fraternity members who 
are gay and still in the closet there, 
and we know who they are. Either 
they act like it’s a big joke, or they’ll 
totally ignore us.” 

Carlos agreed. “The funny part is 
we see people who are in SAE, 


Kappa Sig and FIJI out in gay bars... 
We have an anti-outing policy so we 
wouldn’t say anything, but the hy- 
pocrisy is so disappointing. It’s hy- 
pocrisy when they know some of 
their own brothers are gay but they 
still harass us. I wish people were 
aware it exists in every fraternity.” 

DLP members want to become 
IFC-affiliated. Leigh said he would 
like to include DLP with the 
Interfraternity Council, but he says 
the group already has too many 
fraternities (15), and accepting any 
more fraternities would be a strain. 
He added, “I don’t know if Delta 
Lambda Phi would mix very well 
with the Greeks.” 

Donnell agreed with Leigh’s 
statement. “I'll tell you right now 
that fraternities would not let them 
in because 95 percent of all frater- 
nity guys are homophobic,” he said. 
“The only way they would let them 
in is if the school made them. I think 
if they join IFC it will raise a hell of 
a lot of stink.” 

Some conventional fraternity 
members worry that DLP began 
because gay men wanted to under- 
mine them. The DLP members inter- 
viewed for this article said that was 
not true, but at the same time few of 
them had anything positive to say 
about conventional fraternities. 
“We've seen their elitism, their 
prejudice attitude and their verbal- 
ized gay bashing,” Kevin said. “We’re 
just as much a fraternity as Kappa 
Sig, FIJI, or SAE. They just don’t like 
to admit it.” 

O’Brien said DLP wants to co- 
operate with other campus fraterni- 
ties. "Unfortunately no other frater- 
nity wants to socialize with us,” he 
said, describing Leigh's claim that 
there isn’t enough room in the IFC 
for Delta Lamda Phi as “institution- 
alized homophobia.” 

“I have heard they were pretty 
freaked out about us,” Carrel said of 
the straight fraternities. “They didn’t 
know what we were trying to do. 
Like we wanted to have parties with 
them or something, who knows.” 
Jack adds with slight sarcasm, “Like 
they couldn’t defend themselves and 
we were going to come in and do 
something horrible to them.” 
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Karaoke continued from page 13 
used it to drum up business. Accord- 
ing to John, Californians are the most 
competitive when it comes to seek- 
ing the spotlight. 

To some, the Karaoke circuit is a 
way of making serious money—any- 
where from $50 to $1,000 a contest. 
Baxter’s restaurant gives a weekly 
prize of $50 for first place anda grand 
prize of $200. At the Bombay Bicycle 
Club, contest prizes include cash, 
dinner for two and a Karaoke system 
worth $400. 

Fay Chavez, 29, of Fullerton, 
takes her singing very seriously. She 
began competing in contests about a 
year and a half ago after her friend 
told her about Karaoke bars. Fay and 
her mother Carol travel throughout 
Orange County attending contests 
almost every night. Fay prefers sing- 
ing country music and hopes to land 
a recording contract. Carol always 
accompanies her daughter to lend 
support. “We are trying to earn 
enough money to put together a 
demo tape,” Carol explained. 

“I see it as more of a trend that 
won't last for very long,” Fay said. 
But for now, she continues to ride 
the Karaoke circuit for money and 
enjoyment. 

Whether Karaoke is a temporary 
sedative for boredom or the biggest 
thing since the invention of the Sony 
Walkman, the longevity of Karaoke- 
fever remains to be seen. U.S. dis- 
tributors, such as Karaoke Systems, 
Inc. in Irvine, view this high-tech 
system as a market that has yet to hit 
its peak. Its survival depends on the 
growing demand for the product by 
club and restaurant owners, not to 
mention those who croon in Karaoke 
bars. 

For some, Karaoke is not about 
profit or competition, it’s about hav- 
ing a good time. So what if they can’t 
carry a tune? Nobody cares—espe- 
cially the crowd! 

As the last singer finishes the 
evening with a sentimental rendition 
of My Funny Valentine, the audience 
applauds as he steps down with a 
modest grin. 

They came to the Bombay Bicycle 
Club because they were curious, but 
they will be coming back because 
they love it. 


Exodus continued from page 31 

Californians another 7,000 jobs. When Washington an- 
nounced its selection of Lockheed as the manufacturer of 
the advanced tactical fighter, all glimmers of hope died. 
Northrop employees and Southern California lost an 
estimated 21,000 jobs on the decision. 

Hughes Helicopters is uprooting its Long Beach and 
Culver City facilities and moving to Mesa, Arizona, 
costing California 4,600 jobs. Lockheed, McDonnell 
Douglas and Hughes are all on record stating that it is 
doubtful that they will be doing any significant expan- 
sion in California. Northrop is taking the lead from 
Lockheed and moving its missile production facilities to 
Perry, Georgia. 

Sedlik’s research at Edison has found that 388 
manufacturers have left the state in the last five years; 44 
have relocated to Arizona, 60 to Nevada and 284 to 
Mexico. By moving just outside California’s borders, they 
retain access to its huge market. Thus, interstate and 
foreign competition grows while employment numbers 
fade. The Los Angeles Times reported in November that 
the unemployment rate in Los Angeles was 8.5 percent, 
up nearly two percent over last year and 1.7 percent 
above the national average. 

While California struggles to convince manufactur- 
ing companies to stay, Time magazine reports that 9,000 
other state and regional organizations are aggressively 
pursuing new business. A billboard alongside a Los 
Angeles freeway proudly proclaims, “Alabama is open 
for business.” Colorado and Oklahoma have both opened 
economic development offices in Orange County. Cities 
like Coeur d’Alene, Idaho are successfully luring com- 
panies in their direction. With a meager population of 
30,000, Couer d’ Alene has welcomed 15 former Califor- 
nia-based companies. The manufacturer need not look 
far to find a more hospitable home. 


A Dismal Outlook 


So what can the California collegian expect upon 
graduation? Opportunity does not seem to be knocking, 
at least not in The Los Angeles Times classified ads. In 
August 1991, as compared to January 1991, the number 
of help-wanted advertisements was down an alarming 51 
percent. 

Today, more than a quarter of university graduates 
hold jobs which do not require a degree. Many will settle 
for job security and stick with their present employment— 
low-paying, dead-end jobs not requiring a diploma. One 
California State University, Long Beach graduate, Terrence 
Cole, has chosen to continue waiting tables at the Rusty 
Pelican. And Cole’s situation is not atypical. 

As the Fall 1991 semester draws to an end, so 
does the academic careers of some 1,700 CSULB students. 
Spring graduation will bring the total to over 5,500. 
Anxious to see what the work force holds, graduates will 
begin their aggressive job hunting. But, with the current 
status of the economy, the question many of them will 
be asking themselves is, “Will all of those years in college 
pay off?” 
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carnal — ar; when the game 18 Wer, KO ONE PerSOK CAK claim credit for the jue, But the idea of no Tin team 
= caiecenenta never ‘sat well with-me, Indeed, no team member can take credit fora victory or accept blame fora tase, Dut 
| saying ignores teanwark & most fundamental truth; the basic unit-of a team ie the individual, A casual took 
sports-world reveale the importance of the individual, Every mopar professional sport—baseball, football 
all and hockey—has a hall of fame to honor individual contributions, Furthermore, cach major sport hande- 
Ce ere VE) awarde-ofter important games and ix some instances, regular-season games, So 
eT” belong in team? Absolately! Teamwork, in ite purest form, inconparates the talents of the individual. 
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ey 
pg See 2 goal of the group, Ut feat QA SULPFeSSION of individuality, but_rather-an acknowledgement. and 
_______respectof-it, Whether baseball football, baskettall, hockey on a magazine staff each member retaine icon her 


Bi indvte ality —the- quirks, _naancesand habite that set him or her qpart from ever ne_cbee, At the same tine cach — 
il  betge! ingenuity, imagination and determination to_achteve the desired goat, The Fall 1991 University Magazine staff, Hi 
the Is that make up the tean, are all MVP: that put out inoredible individual efforts that make this magazine 


J get hope you have ae much fun reading thie av we had putting it together, 
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| Axcociate Editors Dawn Gunsch, Cheryl night, and-helley Gladt Ardiea Tid? Ove and Wan Shas Te ee ae eae le 


bate i REN Wire te 0 dover again, y) ag fib pie ae gay a] 
= at in tony Woursediting- manuseripts over and over ap 4 spent countless hours sitting around warting 
ey ave S | er es sosions between two parttine 2 fr the rest of as to finch owe fobs so they could do theive, = 


} / daughter er ; : 
Cheryl gare up vine with her daag G Both worked long hours pasting and repasting boards 
white Kelley missed two new pious of Star Irek, ut of ier without ever “complaining, Ardeea aleo sold advertiong 


at a | a ~ ‘ joe : ne and piched- wp necessary ads-tohelp ft up the book 
Production Editor Bob Brunk hept us taughing when jst iol 6 and put as in the bleh, ee 
we should have been an each others’ throats, wf ut fe é 
He wee @ great i reseIOn of @ vadomasichict ee NG ae ee as L Sn ee heey Orato: Mane ou oe ak we we 
ey : [sre aoe bargiig_ fom ae ge" a io Rae Rie 7) newer got “stressed while we were - Ce tt : ; 
ceiling by nipple r tis Weal = os ae still. chort_three pages, _____ as i" : - 
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tape nots Pe Mt ' = ee ees 
Director eff at oS co af be pi yf @ ie re at! is 
fee oie bes a be pethe best 2 ee a & 
| predaction wncible forthe haya en “te “ ( 
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BE Goop To Your Bopy. 


It’s Onty HUMAN. 


Just a reminder from all of us at Health Net. Because 


your health is a gift worth keeping. 


HEALTH NET" 


California’s Health Plan 


{ 


urn Sixteen 
Quarters Into 


$30,000. 


Tides college graduates often earn a starting salary of $30,000 after 
completing sixteen quarters of study. Along with this increased income comes the 
need for a trusted financial partner to help you with your banking needs. 


We can help. 


At Home Bank we have the friendly, professional staff and wide range of 
financial programs to assist you before and after graduation. So spend a few 
quarters with us, it’s the smartest investment you can make! 


Member FDIC 
2633 Cherry Avenue 

Signal Hill, California 90806 
(213) 426-8166 


Branch Office Locations: 


Brea, Fountain Valley, Hacienda Heights, Irvine, 
Lomita, Los Alamitos, Lynwood, Manhattan Beach, 
Paramount, Redondo Beach, Signal Hill, 
Torrance, Westminster. 


